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For “The Friend.” 
JOHN KITTO, 


OR THE MAN WHO LOST ONE OF HIS SENSES, 
(Continued from page 26.) 


John Kitto slowly recovered his strength, 
but not his hearing. The physicians were 
unable to find out to what part of the organs 
of hearing injury had been done, and he suf- 
fered much whilst they were attempting in 
many ways to benefit him. He says, “ They 
poured into my tortured ears various infusions, 
hot and cold; they bled me, they blistered 
me, leeched me, physicked me; and at last, 
they put a watch between my teeth, and on 
finding that I was unable to distinguish the 
ticking, they gave it up as a bad case, and 
left me to my fate.” 

“1t was some time before I could leave my 
bed, and much longer before I could quit my 
chamber. During this time I had no resource 
but reading; and the long and uninterrupted 
spell at it which I had now, went far to fix the 
habit of my future life.” 

‘When my health was restored, I was no 
longer required to resume my former labours, 
and it is now clear to me, that I was consid- 
ered to have been rendered useless by my 
affliction. I had thus much leisure thrown 
upon my hands; and from the mere prompt- 
ings of my inclinations, without any distinct 
views or purposes, | made the best use of this 
leisure which my means and opportunities 
allowed, by storing my mind with every kind 
of book knowledge to which | could get access. 
I was thus, in the natural providence of God, 
led into the only course by which, it seems, I 
could come out of that condition of wselessness 
to which I had been, even in the opinion of 
those that loved me, consigned. Very cheer- 
less was the lot that seemed then to lie before 
me. Had I not already become an incum- 
brance which only love could bear, and which 
even love would not be able to bear always? 
Did it not appear as if at the feast of life no 
place was leit for me? And did it not seem 
even more than could be expected that, by some 
humble employment, 1 might be just able to 
relieve others from the burden of my support? 
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“For many years I had no views towards | lot was cast. The conviction of this increas. 
literature beyond the instruction and solace of | ed my isolation ; and eventually all my human 
my own mind; and under these views, and in interests were concentrated on these points,— 
the absence of other mental stimulants, the|to get books, and, as they were mosily bor- 
pursuit of it eventually became a_ passion | rowed, to preserve the most valuable parts in 
which devoured all others. I take no merit their contents, either by extracts, or by a dis- 
for the industry and application with which I | tinct intention to impress them on the memo- 
pursued this object—none for the ingenious;ry. When I went forth, | counted the hours 
contrivances by which I sought to shorten the |till I might return to the only pursuits in 
hours of needful rest, that [ might have the | which [ could take interest; and when free to 
more time for making myself acquainted with | return, how swiftly [ flew to immure myself 
the minds of other men. The reward was | in that little sanctuary, which I had been per- 
great and immediate ; and I was only prefer- | mitted to appropriate, in one of those rare 
ring the gratification which seemed to me the | nooks only afforded by such old Elizabethan 
highest. Nevertheless, now that I am getting| houses as that in which my relatives then 
old in experiences, if not in years, it does | abode. 
sometimes move me to look back upon that} ‘There was a time—by far the most drea- 
poor, deaf boy, in his utter loneliness, devoting| ry in that portion of my career—when an 
himself to objects in which none around him | employment was found for me, to which I pro- 
could sympathize, and to pursuits which none | ceeded about six o'clock in the morning, and 
could even understand. The eagerness with| from which I returned not till about ten at 
which he sought books, and the devoted atten- | night. I murmured not at this; for I knew 
tion with which he read them, was simply an /| that life had grosser duties than those to which 
unaccountable fancy in their view; and the|I would gladly have devoted all my hours; 
hours which he strove to gain for writing that | and I dreamed not that a life of literary occu- 
which was destined for no other eyes but his| pations might be within the reach of my hopes. 
own, was no more than an innocent folly, |'‘This was, however, a terrible time for me, as 
good for keeping him quiet and out of harm’s | it left me so little leisure for what had become 
way, but of no possible use on earth. This| my sole enjoyment, if not my sole good, I 
want of the encouragement which sympathy | submitted; I acquiesced; I tried hard to be 
and appreciation give, and which cultivated | happy ;—but it would not do; my heart gave 
friends are so anxious to bestow on the studi-| way, notwithstanding my manful struggles to 
ous application of their young people, I now | keep it up, and I was very thoroughly miser- 
count among the sorest trials of that day: and| able. Twelve hours I could have borne, I 
it serves me now as a measure for the inten-| have tried it; and know that the leisure which 
sity of my devotement to such objects, that || twelve hours might have left would have satis- 
felt so much encouragement within, as not to| fied me; but sixteen hours, and often eighteen, 
need or care much for the sympathies and | out of the twenty-four, was more than i could 
encouragements which are, in ordinary cir-| bear. ‘To come home weary and sleepy, and 
cumstances, held of so much importance, I|then to have only for mental sustenance the 
undervalue them not; on the contrary, an un-| moments which by self-imposed tortures could 
definable craving was often felt for sympathy | be torn from needful rest, was a sore trial ; 
and appreciation in pursuits so dear to me ;| and now that I look back upon this time, the 
but to want this was one of the disqualifica-| amount of study which I did, under these cir- 
tions of my condition—quite as much so as| cumstances, contrive to get through, amazes 


my deafness itself; and in the same degree in 
which I submitted to my deafness, as a dis- 
pensation of Providence towards me, did I 
submit to this as its necessary consequence, 
It was, however, one of the peculiarities of my 
condition, that I was then, as I ever have 
been, too much shut up. The shyness and 
reserve which the deaf usually exhibit, gave 
increased effect to the physical disqualification ; 
and precluded me from seeking, and kept me 
from incidentally finding, deyond the narrow 
sphere in which I moved, the sympathies 
which were not found im #. As time passed, 
my mind became filled with ideas and senti- 
ments, and with various knowledges of things 
new and old, all of which were as the things 
of another world to those among whom my 


and confounds me, notwithstanding that my 
habits of application remain to this day 
strong and vigorous. * * * 

‘In the state to which | have thus referred, 
I suffered much wrong; and the fact that, 
young as | was, my pen became the instru- 
ment of redressing that wrong, and of amelio- 
rating the more afflictive part of my condition, 
was among the first circumstances which re- 
vealed to me the secret of the strength which 
I had unknown to myself, acquired. The 
flood of light which then broke in upon me, 
not only gave distinctness of purpose to what 
had been before little more than dark and un- 
certain gropings ; but also, from that time, the 
motive to my exertions became more mixed 
than it had been. My ardour and persever- 
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ance were not lessened, and the pure love of 
knowledge, for its own sake, would still have 
carried me on; but other influences—the in- 
fluences which supply the impulse to most 
human pursuits—did supervene, and gave the 
sanction of the judgment to the course which 
the instincts of mental necessity had previ- 
ously dictated. 

“[ had in fact, learned the secret, that 
knowledge is power; and if, as is said, all 
power is sweet ; then surely, that power which 
knowledge gives, is of all others the sweetest. 
And not only was it power, but safety. It 
had already procured for me redress of wrongs 
which seemed likely to crush my spirit; and 
thus bestowed upon me the gratifying, | had 
almost said proud, consciousness, of having 
secured a means of defence against that state 
of utter helplessness and dependence upon 
others, which had seemed to be my lot in 
life.” 


is embellished with maps of different countries ; | source, examines from what motives and rea- 
but, to obtain a view of the earth, the visiter|sons they flow. He sees not only the handle 
must pass through the crust of the globe, An|of the dial, but all the weights and wheels of 
entrance is effected through the Antarctic sea, | the clock that are the cause of its motion, and 
which leads him to four tiers of galleries, ris-| accordingly judges both men and their actions 
ing one above the other, to the top of the|to be good or evil, as the inward frame and 
building. The great panorama or map of the| secret motions of the heart are.—Dishop 
world is here spread out before him, and the| Leighton, 

effect is extremely striking and beautiful. The 
best idea that can be given of the design is, to 
conceive a gigantic hollow globe, with all the 
mountains, rivers, elevations, and depressions 
in relief, and then to suppose this globe turned 
inside out, and the spectator standing in the 
centre of the interior. 

Upon first entering, this view is limited to 
the southernmost parts of Africa and America, 
magnified, in comparison with the delineations 
of ordinary globes, to proportions almost be- 
yond recognition, A staircase conducts to a 
zone where the central parts of these vast con- 
tinents are seen broadly expanded, and exhib- 
iting the diversities of mountains and valleys 
in bold relief, and of deserts and verdant plains, 
oceans, lakes and rivers, represented as they 
might be supposed to appear when seen from 
a great elevation. At the next ascent the 
spectator is placed on the equinoctial line; a 
gallery above corresponds in position with the 
tropic of Cancer, and a still higher zone places 
in sight the whole of Europe, and most of the 
civilized countries of the globe. ‘The higher 
the ascent the more interesting and more éx- 
tended the view; and, by the time the specta- 
tor has arrived at the highest zone, he becomes 
accustomed to the concave form, which, at 
first, is rather perplexing, as the exterior sur- 
face of the globe is scen from the interior. 
There is no writing on the model ; the land is 
of as natural a tint as possible to represent the 
temperature of the various zones, and the sea 
is coloured blue. The earth’s form, as a 
whole, is shown; its general aspect, the rela- 
tive quantity and positions of its several parts, 
the bearing of its hills, the flow of its great 
waters, and the seats of its rich dales and bar- 
ren wastes. The volcanoes are distinguished 
by their fiery red tint; and those mountains 
within the range of perpetual snow are vividly 
represented in the frosty, glittering garments 
with which nature clothes herself in these ice- 
bound regions. The relative heights of the 
several mountains are given, and the course 
of the rivers may be distinctly traced. The 
top of the globe is made the north pole, and 
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From the National Intelligencer. 


THE EMPIRE OF JAPAN. 


Messrs. Gales § Seaton:—As anything 
which relates to Japan at the present time 
may be interesting, | send you the following 
concise sketch of that kingdom. It is called 
by the natives Niphon, and was founded about 
six hundred and sixty-five years before Christ, 
by Simmu. From him to Sinzakin there ap- 
pears to have been sixty-one Emperors. Afier 
this period, in the year 1142, a change took 
place. From this time a double chronology 
commences, including the reigns of the Dea- 
rios and Cubos. ‘The Dearios were military 
officers, and at one period completely usurped 
the power of the Emperors ; but a General by 
the name of Jeretimo being crowned, succeed- 
ed in depriving the Dearios of all military 
power. At the present time the kingdom of 
Japan is governed by an Emperor with full 
military powers, a Deario with full civil pow- 
ers, and a Cubo, or prime minister, who has 
authority over certain cities, their Parliament, 
&c. 

The kingdom of Japan consists of three 
large and thirty or forty smaller islands, situ- 
ated off the coast of China, The largest of 
these islands is Niphon, the next Jesso. On 
the island of Bungo, south-west of Tonsa, is 
the city of Nangaschi, and near that city is 
the little artificial island Disna, on which a 
Dutch factory is built. 

Jeddo, or Yeddo, the capital of the empire, 
is situated in the midst of a fine plain, in the 
province of Musace. It is built in the form of 
a crescent, and intersected in almost every 
street by canals, their banks being planted 
with rows of beautiful trees. The city is not 
surrounded, as most Eastern cities are, by a 
wall, but has a strong castle to defend it. The 
river Tongag waters it, and supplies the castle 
ditch ; and, being divided into five streams, 
has a bridge over each. The public buildings 
ure on a magnificent scale. The imperial 
palace is formed by three cinctures, or circu- 
lar piles of buildings, and enclosing many 
strects, courts, apartments, pavilions, guard- 
houses, gates, draw-bridges, gardens, canals, 
&c. In it reside the emperor and his family, 
the royal domestics, tributary princes and their 
retinues, the ministers of State, many other 
officers of Government, and a strong garrison, 
The walls of this magnificent palace are built 
of freestone, without cement, and the stones 
prodigiously large. The whole pile was ori- 
ginally covered with gilt tiles, which gave ita 
very grand and beautiful appearance. Many 
of the stately apartments are formed and alter- 
ed at pleasure, by movable screens, ‘The 
principal apartments are the Hall of Attend- 
ance, the Council Chamber, Hall of a Thousand 
Mats, &c. 


(To be continued.) 
——— 


From The Annual of Scientific Discovery. 
Progress of Science in 1851, 
(Continued from page 31.) 
WYLD'S MODEL OF THE EARTH. 


A bold and curious attempt to impart geo- 
graphical knowledge to the million was made, 
during the past year, in London, by Mr. James 
Wyld, geographer to the Queen, by the con- 
struction of an immense globe, or model of the 
earth, executed on the most gigantic scale, 
and with the most scrupulous regard to geo- 
graphical accuracy. This colossal figure of 
the earth is modelled on a scale of ten geo- 
graphical miles to one inch horizontal, or 
six inches to a degree, and it is one mile to an 
inch vertical, while the diameter is no less 
than sixty feet. The circumference of the 
model is one hundred and eighty-eight feet, 
and the extent of surface ten thousand feet. 
It is made up of some thousands of raised 
blocks or castings in plaster, from the original 
models, of mountain and valley, sea and river, 
in clay, the fitting of which has been one of 
the principal difficulties which the constructor 
has had to encounter. Recollecting that only 
a limited portion of a sphere can meet the eye 
at once, it occurred to Mr. Wyld that, by fig- 
uring the earth’s surface on the interior in- 
stead of the exterior of his globe, the observer 
would be enabled to embrace the distribution 
of land and water, with the physical features 


of the globe, at one view; and in this he has| the bottom the south, without any regard being 
succeeded ; while, from the great size, the ex-| paid as to what is known as the inclination of 
aminer of detail is hardly aware that he is|the ecliptic. The circular corridor, which 
gazing on a concavity. It was at first intend-| surrounds the lower part of the globe, is taste- 
ed that the great globe should form part of the| fully hung with maps and charts of a most 
contents of the Exhibition building, but as the | valuable description, and the walls and pillars 
plan developed itself more completely, it was| decorated in arabesque painting, being exact 
found impossible to place a model of the in-| copies from some of the ornamental work in 
tended magnitude therein, and a site was|the Alhambra. 

sought for the erection of a building expressly (To be continued.) 
fitted to receive it. An appropriate edifice a 
was, therefore, erected on Leicester-square, in} To regulate the outward carriage, without 
which the model is exhibited. The entrance} the living principle of an enlightened and 
is under a Grecian portico into a vestibule, | sanctified conscience within, is to build with- 
whence the visiter is introduced to a circular| out a foundation, ‘This is the thing God eyes 
corridor round the exterior of the globe. ‘This | most—He looks through the surface of men’s 
corridor is very appropriately decorated, and | actions to the bottom, follows them into their 








The city is under the rule of two Govern- 
ors, who rule a year each, 

The next largest city is Meaco, It is also 
a royal city, and is situated on a lake near 
the middle of the Island of Niphon, and sur- 
rounded by mountains, which give a remark- 
able and delightful prospect to the whole; the 
circumjacent country between the city and the 
mountains is covered with temples, sepulchres, 
&c., &c., and is embellished with a variety of 
orchards, groves, cascades and purling streams, 
Three considerable rivers water this fertile 
plain, and unite their streams in the centre of 
the city, where a magnificent stone bridge fa- 
cilitates the communication between the differ- 
ent parts of the city. A strong castle defends 
the town; a is siz hundred yards in length, 
has a tower in the centre, and is surrounded 
by two ditches, the one dry, the other full of 
water. This splendid city is twenty miles 
long, and nine wide, within the suburbs, which 
are as well populated as the city. The num- 
ber of the inhabitants of the city proper is 
supposed to be 529,000. The universities, 
colleges, temples, &c., are almost incredible 
in number and magnificence. It contains 
twelve capital or principal streets, in the cen- 
tre of which are the royal palaces, superbly 
built of marble, and adorned with gardens, 
orchards, pavilions, terraces, groves, &c. 

The next principal town is Ozeaco. It is 
deemed the chief seaport, is very populous, 
and has an army of 80,000 men always 
ready at the disposal and command of the 
Emperor. It is near fifteen miles in circum- 
ference. 

The city of Nangascke is the Japanese 
naval depot: but as they have not yet found 
any use for a navy, their vessels are only in 
the rough material, and stored away for emer- 
gencies. 

The kokansa or prison is here. The name 
means in the Japanese, hell; it has one hun- 
dred dungeons and cages. The history of 
these few cities gives a fair outline of the 
whole empire. ‘Their private dwellings are 
small but neat, and ornamented with small 
gardens; in this they excel, as they are the 
very best of horticulturists. A few feet of 
ground are turned to the best advantage, as 
the Japanese understand perfectly the art of 
dwarfing plants, trees, fruits, and flowers, 
They use neither tables, bedsteads, nor chairs ; 
but sit, eat, and sleep, like most Eastern na- 
tions, on mats. 

Almost the first accomplishment learned by 
them is the art and grace of suicide; the child 
in the nursery stabs itself with its finger or 
stick, and falls back in imitative death; the 
lover cuts out his intestines before his obdu- 
rate mistress, and the latter pours out her 
heart’s blood in the face of her faithless lover ; 
the criminal executes himself; and, in fact, 
the whole nation, from early youth, revels in 
the luxury of suicide. 

Their trade is, at present, under great re- 
strictions, as they only trade with the Chinese 
and Dutch. ‘The latter have always fostered, 


cherished, and increased the prejudices ol 
the Japanese against all other nations, par- 
ticularly the French, English and Portuguese. 

The mechauics and manufacturers in Japan 
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excel in their different branches, and are even 
far superior to the Chinese. Their silks and 
cottons are excellent, and their Japan-ware 
and porcelain, unequalled. Their exports are 
raw and manufactured silks, iron, steel, arti- 
ficial metals, furs, teas, finer than the Chinese, 
Japan-ware, gold, silver, copper, gums, medi- 
cinal herbs, roots, diamonds, pearls, coral, 
shells, ambergris, &c. Whatever goods the 
Japanese want, they pay for in gold and 
silver. 

The Japanese worship the principal two 
gods, Xaca and Amida. At Maceo there is a 
stately temple, built to one of these gods; it is 
of freestone, as large as St. Paul’s, with an 
arched roof, supported by heavy pillars, in 
which stands an idol of copper, which reaches 
as high as the roof; and, according to a de- 
scription given by Sir Thomas Herbert, his 
chair is seventy feet high and eighty feet long ; 
the head is big enough to hold fifteen men, 
and the thumb forty inches in circumference. 
There is another statue called after the god 
Dabio, made of copper, twenty-two feet high, 
in a sitting posture. This shows that the Ja- 
panese understand the art of working in 
bronze, and they are far ahead of Christian 
nations in this particular, They allow po- 
lygamy, and they often strangle their female 
children, but never the males. The nobility 
extract the two front teeth, and supply them 
with two of gold. 

The principal rivers are the Ujingava and 
Askagava—the former so rapid and wide that 
a bridge cannot be built over it; the latter re- 
markable for its depth and perpetual fluctua- 
tions. The chief lake, called Citz, is 100 
miles long and 21 wide. A large valley exists 
in the interior, filled with carbonic gas, and 
called the Valley of the Upas. It is covered 
with the skeletons of numerous wild and tame 
beasts and birds. The Emperor, it is said, 
often sent criminals to the valley to bring 
away a precious gem of inestimable value, 
and the bones of the men also whiten its 
deadly sides, 

Acidulated lakes and thermal springs are 
common throughout several of the islands. 

Their great source of opulence are their 
mines of gold and silver, but they have no an- 
timony, calamine, sal ammoniac, borax, or 
cinnebar, (quicksilver.) These articles are 
in demand, and bring a high price. Birds 
and every kind of duck and poultry are plen- 
ty; camphor trees are abundant, and the ce- 
dars are the finest in the world. Few coun- 
tries open so fair a field as the islands of Japan 
for botanical and geological research. It is 
not necessary here to enter into a detailed sta- 
tistical account of the commerce of Japan, A 
direct trade to that Empire would increase the 
commerce of this country about $200,000,000 
annually, if not more, 

It has always been in contemplation with 
this country to make an effort to open a direct 
trade with Japan, Commodore Porter, as far 
back as 1815, addressed a letter to Mr. Mon- 
roe on the subject. It was intended to fit out 
a frigate and two sloops of war, and place 
them under his command, but subsequent 
events prevented the consummation of this 





time, without being carried out. But a few 
years ago the undersigned drew the attention 
of Hon. J. Y. Mason to the subject, by the re- 
commendation of a steam line to China, with 
a view of incidental commercial intercourse, 
and finally direct trade with Japan. It would 
require but small efforts to accomplish com- 
mercial intercourse with so shrewd a people 
as the Japanese, who are alive to commercial 
feelings. A steam line direct from New York 
to the Isthmus being already in existence, it 
is an easy matter to continue it to the Gallipa- 
goes, which islands abound in coal ; thence to 
the Marquesas, and on to Shanghai or Jeddo, 
W. D. Porrer. 
— 


For “The Friend.” 
TRANQUILLITY OF MIND, 


Our happiness here depends more upon a 
tranquil mind than many are apt to imagine. 
Persons may apparently be surrounded by 
every source of enjoyment which falls to the 
lot of man, and yet realize very little true 
comfort or satisfaction, in consequence of irre- 
gular and unrestrained cogitations. A serene 
mind very much depends upon a proper regu- 
lation of our thoughts and reflections. It must 
be unclouded by the prevalence of wrong dis- 
positions, which have a tendency to obscure 
the sun of righteousness, and produce a blight- 
ing and dwarfish effect, leaving it as in a cold 
and frigid atmosphere. 

The mind which habitually suffers itself to 
ruminate over past grievances, whether true 
or fancied, will most likely be continually 
chafed, and employ much time in devising 
some redress or some form of retort at the 
like expected occurrences ; while the disposi- 
tion from the entertainment of such feelings, is 
unavoidably sullied ; and the temper becoming 
soured, is a misery to its possessor, and a bur- 
then on society ; indeed, an individual of this 
stamp, becomes as a bundle of thorns in a 
neighbourhood, which every one dislikes to 
touch, and that all would gladly step aside to 
avoid. 

How few there are who, if they would in- 
genuously consider their own transgressions 
and want of due consideration, at times, for 
the feelings of others, but have cause weightily 
to ponder this truth uttered by our Divine 
Master, “If ye forgive not men their tres- 
passes, neither will your Father forgive your 
trespasses.” (Matt. vi. 15.) Here an indivi- 
dual learns to contemplate his fellow proba- 
tioner, as his equal, and to see the necessity 
of striving for that blessed ability, through 
Divine Grace, to pray for them who despite- 
fully use us and persecute us, As there con- 
tinues an ardent concern to nip every resentful 
feeling in the bud, and to bear a testimony 
against the transgressing and persecuting 
nature only, as ability is afforded, there is no- 
thing to fear. For all may rest assured that 
there is One who looks at the heart, and not 
only weighs the actions, but the motives and 
purposes of men; whose justice is infinite, and 
who can reward every one exactly according 
to his works; no artifice can balk his righte- 
ous retributions. So that it is wise in man, to 


design, but it has been revived from time to} keep an eye single to the truth, to righteous. 











ness in every particular; and to desire a right 
qualification to perform the blessed will of 
Him, who has perfect and immediate control 
of our happiness or misery, our prosperity or 
adversity, and who alone can rebuke the tem- 
pestuous waves of affliction and perturbation 
of mind, and produce a holy calm. 

As the mind is permitted to feed on the re- 
collection of past grievances, and to entertain 
a revengeful feeling, the disposition will par- 
take of the nature of the food, and grow 
stronger and more unmanageable to its pos- 
sessor, till it actually binds him in abject ser- 
vitude, and tyrannizes over him with the most 
unrelenting severity. But what a_ blessed 
freedom those experience who are made free 
by the holy and quickening influence of our 
blessed Redeemer ; when self is dethroned, the 
man of sin bound, and the thoughts and the 
disposition are circumscribed by the Holy 
Spirit within us; and every cloud that veiled 
the Sun of righteousness from the heart, is 
removed, so that it is warmed and invigorated 
for the production of good and acceptable fruit. 
Then only can the disposition be renovated, 
the mind tranquillized, and a walking forth in 
the glorious liberty of the cross of Christ be 
experienced, continually breathing the angelic 
desire unrestricted and without reserve : “ Glo- 
ry to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will towards men.” 

State of New York. 
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For“ The Friend.” 


Penn on the Offices of the Light and Grace. 


(Continued from page 21.) 


In his further elucidation of the offices of the 
Light and Spirit of Christ in man’s regenera- 
tion, William Penn says: 

“It is called Light, because of that disco- 
very it makes, and sure evidence it gives, of 
God’s mind and man’s duty and ways, It is 
also called Spirit, because of the life and 
sense it begets in the soul, of its condition. 
It quickens man that was dead in sins and 
trespasses ; for sin hardens the heart, as well 
as darkens the understanding. By its spirit- 
ual efficacy, it makes the heart sensible, soft 
and tender, so that the least sin is felt as well 
as discerned, Not an evil thought passes, or 
a temptation to it, but an antipathy shows 
itself; and ‘ get thee behind me, Satan,’ is the 
determined sentence of the enlivened soul. It 
is of this Spirit the apostle speaks to the Co- 
rinthians ; that it searches the deep things of 
God, and without which man cannot discern 
spiritual things. He gives a reason for it 
grounded on his own experience, the just au- 
thority of his confidence ; because ‘the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God, for they are foolishness unto him; nei- 
ther can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned,’ ” 

“The natural man may talk of them, of 
God, his nature and attributes ; of Christ, his 
relation, nature, and offices; of regeneration, 
which is the great work of the Son of God in 
and upon man; but alas! that is all the natu- 
ral man with all his natural powers and skill 
is capable of ; he can go no deeper; it is all 
hearsay and imagination, For they are a 
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hearts and heads; yea, they are all wrapt up 





mystery shut up close from all unsanctified| quities, which he must make peace with, lest 


he bring him before the judge, and he cast 


and strongly enclosed in this holy Seed of|him into prison, and he come not out, till he 


Light and Spirit, that shines in the dark hearts 
of men, and through the power of that dark- 
ness they cannot comprehend it. The ground 
of this darkness is disobedience, which made 
Christ say to the Jews, ‘If any man will do 
his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whe- 
ther it be of God, or whether I speak of my- 
self” I say the mystery, power and virtue 
of Christianity, is shut up in this divine Seed. 
And if thou, O Reader, knowest it not, but art 
only speculatively a Christian, open thy heart, 
and let it into the good ground ; and thou shalt 
quickly find the efficacy and excellency of it 
in the fruits, that will spring from it. The 
increase will be very great, and the taste} 
thereof sweeter than the honeycomb. ‘She 
is the tree of life,’ said the wise king, ‘to all| 
them that lay hold upon her, and happy is 
every one that retaineth her.’ ‘ Her fruit is 
better than gold, yea, than fine gold, and her 
revenue than choice silver.’ It was by him 
styled wisdom, because it made him wise ; and| 
will make every one that is taught by it; for 
it makes people wise to salvation by teaching 
them the fear of the Lord, and to depart from 
iniquity, and every evil way. All such are 
said to have a good understanding. 

“The Apostle Paul called it the Grace of 
God, that bringeth salvation, that hath appear- 
ed unto all men—grace, because it is God’s 
free gilt, not our merit or purchase. God so 
loved the world, he gave his only begotten 
Son to save it, who was full of grace and 
truth ; and of his fulness we receive grace for 
grace, in order to salvation. In which saying 
of the apostle, five things are to be seriously 
remarked, as comprehensive of the very body 
of our Christian divinity, First, the talent or 
gili, which God giveth to man, and that is his 
grace—the grace of God. Secondly, this 
Grace, talent or gift is sufficient to the end for 
which it is given, viz., it bringeth salvation. 
God bestows it for that purpose. Paul might 
well say so, that had tried the power and vir- 
tue of it under the greatest temptation ; as God 
told him, his Grace was sufficient for him; so 
he found it to his exceeding great joy. Third- 
ly, the universality of God’s bounty—it ap- 
pears toall men more or less, It is so intend- 
ed. Christ died for all, and distributes Grace 
to all, that all might come to the knowledge of 
the Truth, as it is in Jesus, and be saved. 
Fourthly, the way, by which the sufficiency 
and universality of it is demonstrated, and that 
is, the teaching quality and virtue of it— 
‘teaching us, that denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, right- 
eously, and godly in this present world.’ ‘l'his 
every one feels in his own bosom at times, 
and that of all religions, and of all nations—a 
just monitor, a secret reprover, and a faithful 
wiiness. Blessed are they, that give heed 
thereunto, and learn of it what to leave, and 
what to do, what to shun, and what to em- 
brace ; for it leads in the ways of righteous- 
ness, and in the midst of the paths of judgment. 
It is by this, God showeth man his thoughts, 
and what he doth require of him. This it is 
that man has made an adversary by his ini- 
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has paid the uttermost farthing. 

“This inward teaching, reproving, exhort- 
ing light, Spirit or Grace of God, learns us 
two lessons, which make up the holy order of 
our conversion and salvation. First, what we 
are to deny, secondly, what we are to do, 
We are to deny ungodliness and worldly 
lusts ; and it will show us what they are, both 
within and without; in thought, as well as in 
word and deed, if we will attend to it, and 
watch and wait upon it. And though the 
grosser evils, that carry the largest characters 
of impiety, are easily seen and observed, yet 
there are lusts, that lie near and stick close, 
that are less perceptible, and it may be are 
hardly by some thought evil neither—as in 
relation to extremes in food, apparel, furniture, 
discourse, converse, gain, honour, revenge, 
emulation, &c. And there is an ungodliness 
in a mystery too, which utterly mistakes and 
overthrows the true nature and end of reli- 
gion, as well as palpable enormities ; such as 
setting up the form above the power of godli- 
ness ; human traditions above the Scripture, 
and opposing that to the Spirit of God, which 
it testifies of, and so often refers unto, &c. 

“Thus we sec what we are taught by the 
Grace to deny. Let us next consider the 
other part of our duty which the Grace teaches 
us, and that is what we are todo, ‘ Teach- 
ing us,’ says the great apostle, ‘ that denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world,’ Soberly, that is with moderation, 
temperance, government of our passions, and 
affections. ‘Let your moderation be known 
unto all men,’ said the same apostle; his rea- 
son was pressing and unanswerable, for the 
Lord is at hand. So be sober, and let men 
see that we are so. As if he had said, be 
sober and moderate in thy giving, getting, 
conversing, in thy pains and pleasures, in 
thought, word, and deed, in thy whole man 
and life. 

“‘ Righteously, refers to our neighbour, to 
do as we would be done to, ‘To defraud none, 
oppress none ; but discharge all relations and 
conditions uprightly, to parents, magistrates, 
husband, wile, children, servants, neighbours, 
strangers, enemies; just weights and mea- 
sures, old landmarks, and an even balance, 
‘These are well pleasing to God in all ranks 
and relations. 

‘*‘ Godly in this present world, relates chief- 
ly to God, the faith, worship, and obedience 
we owe to him—obedience by a pious lile ; for 
this is the will of God, even our sanctification ; 
without holiness none shall see him, So that 
to be godly is to live atter God, not the world ; 
and after his Spirit, not our flesh; but to cru- 
cify the flesh with the lusts thereof, and put 
on the Lord Jesus Christ; his meekness, his 
patience, humility, mercy, forgiveness, love, 
temperance and righteousness, and make no 
more provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts 
thereof—no more be in pain, what we should 
eat or drink or put on, or how we may make 
ourselves wealthy or mighty in the earth, 
alier the way of the old Gentiles that knew 
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not God; as is the custom of almost the whole 
Christian world, so called, at this very day ; 
but to seek the kingdom of God first, and 
deny ourselves, and watch and pray, waiting 
all the days of our appointed time, until our 
great and last change shall come. 

‘So that godliness is God likeness :trans- 
lation, renewing, yea the first resurrection, 
that those who attain to it, the second death 
shall have no power over them, This godli- 
ness with contentment is the greatest gain, and, 
profitable in all things; the sum and substance 
of religion, and of all God's dispensations in 
the world ; yea the very end of Christ’s com- 
ing, and the blessed fruit of his victory over 
hell, death and the grave, that sin might have 
an end, the devil’s works in man and woman 
be destroyed ; and man made an holy temple 
and tabernacle for God to dwell in. This is 
godliness; and this godliness is the way to 
please God; to lay up treasure in heaven, to 
be fruitful in Grace, rich in faith and good 
works, and to lay hold on eternal life, and be- 
come heirs of an inheritance incorruptible.” 

(To be continued.) 


For ‘* The Friend.’ 


WILLIAM JACKSON. 
(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 
(Continued from page 29.) 


The Society of Friends witnessed within its 
borders from 1823 to 1827, great dissension, 
growing out of the unsoundness of Elias Hicks 
and many of his adherents, on the one part, 
and of the opposition made thereto by the lov- 
ers of primitive Christianity on the other part. 
Elias Hicks, whilst lauding highly our early 
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as peculiarly to be exempt from usual labour. 
He declares in a letter to his friend W. Poole, 
of Wilmington, that he considered the keeping 
the day set apart by the laws of the land, as 
“a day of rest from outward avocations and 
useful labour, altogether irrational.” In his 
zeal to overthrow the outward and carnal 
ideas of heaven which some goodly people 
appear to hold, he reduced heaven to a state 
or condition of spiritual enjoyment, to be at- 
tained and lived in whilst in the body, as well 
as out of it. 

It is useless to follow him through the tan- 
gled web of sophistical belief, woven by human 
reason and self-conceit. The doctrines he 
held were warmly attacked, and sometimes 
consequences appended which he did not unite 
with. In his replies, he thought he saw at 
times openings to deny the truth of the charges 
made against him, because of what he deemed 
erroneous deductions from his words, and be- 
cause he and his antagonists did not attach 
the same meaning to words. When they 
charged him with denying the Divinity of 
Christ, he could declare the charge a false 
one, because he considered that Jesus Christ, 
as well as every other righteous man, was a 
son of God, and had the divinity within and 
joined to him. 

When the Separation had taken place, and 
Elias was removed by death, his friends col- 
lected together many of his private letters, 
and published them. These letters fully prove 
that he held and owned to those who sympa- 
thized with him, the doctrines chargee against 
him. Not that he admitted even there, every 
deduction which ingenuity had made from his 
words, but the main and leading views where- 


Much labour fell to his share, particularly 
within the limits of the Western Quarterly 
Meeting. The time came wherein a separa- 
tion took place in that Quarterly Meeting, and 
William had the affliction to perceive many 
of his relatives, and those he had loved, go 
from the Society. The particulars of the 
Separation will no doubt some day be given 
to the public, but it would extend this sketch 
too much even to go into the details of it 
within the limits of William Jackson’s own 
Quarterly Meeting. One incident we will 
mention, 

In the early part of 1828, two Hicksite 
female preachers came to the meeting at 
Westgrove, where at that time Friends and 
Hicksites still met together. One of these wo- 
men had long stood as an acknowledged min- 
ister, the other was of a more recent appear- 
ance, and had probably never been deemed of 
much growth by William. Soon after the 
meeting gathered, these women commenced 
speaking, and by alternately rising or kneel- 
ing, they occupied nearly all the time the 
meeting held. The discourses were evidently 
intended to lead the Friends assembled to ap- 
preciate the beauty of the new doctrines, 
About the time when William Jackson thought 
the meeting ought to close, he spoke out, but 
being very feeble, without rising from his seat, 
to this effect. “I have been reminded of a 
great storm of wind, which passed through 
this neighbourhood not long since, and which 
did a great deal of damage to my neighbours’ 
timber, as well as to some of my own. Afier 
the storm was over, I took a walk out to my 
| woods, to see the cause why so many large 
trees had been blown up. I examined a gocd 


Friends, as having done much in their day to} in he differed with our early Friends and true | many of them, and found them unsound and 


bring people away from lifeless forms and 
ceremonies, took the ground that there was a 
further work for us to do in this generation, a 
progression in the spirituality of things far 
beyond that of George Fox, Robert Barclay, | 
and other of the. worthies of that day. Re- 
duced to plain language, it amounted to this, | 


vital Christianity, were here more openly ex- 
pressed and defended. 

To return to William Jackson, when in 
1827, an attempt was made by the friends of 
Elias to throw the Yearly Meeting in confu- 
sion, by the plea of having no clerk, the re- 
presentatives having failed to agree on any 


| defective at the root. I walked on, till at last 
1 came to a large white oak. It appeared 
| sound, but on minute examination, I found it 
| lacked depth of root.” 

William after this apt and striking illustra- 
tion, changed his mode of speech, and, as it 
were, addressing the two women who had 





that as the Law and the Prophets gave place | Friend for that service, he arose and mention-| been giving them so much counsel and ex- 


to Christianity, so Christianity itself, or at | 
least the principles as generally understood, 
were to give place to a higher dispensation. 
The doctrine of Atonement he altogether dis- 
carded from his scheme of Redemption. ‘The 
miraculous conception he sometimes denied, | 
and sometimes admitted,—but even when ad- | 
mitted, his explanation of it was a practical 
denial of it as held by Robert Barclay and} 
our early Friends. He classed it along with 
that of Isaac, and of John the Baptist, making 
Jesus only the Son of God, by the subsequent | 
descent of the Holy Ghost and his uniting 
therewith. Thus doing away entirely with 
any higher claim to divinity, than any other 
righteous person possessed, except so far as 
he lived in closer obedience to the Spirit of 
God, or the birth of the Holy Ghost, which 
was conceived in him, as well as in every 
obedient soul, 

Klias Hicks was wont to carry even the 





ed, that he had been long an attender of 
Friends’ meetings in this country and in Eu- 
rope, and it had always been the practice for 
the old clerks to act until others were appoint- 
ed in their places, This view was received 
and acted upon by the meeting, notwithstand- 
ing the violent opposition of some present. 
During the last sitting of that Yearly Meeting, 
the friends of Elias having been organizing 
out of doors the rudiments of a new society, 
the Yearly Meeting appointed a committee to 
go down to the subordinate meetings to 
strengthen them in the “due support of our 
salutary order and discipline.” Of this com- 
mittee William Jackson was one. He had 
also a few days before in the Yearly Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders, been appointed on a 
committee who were directed ‘to visit, as way 
may open, the several Quarterly and Prepa- 
rative Meetings of Ministers and Elders, and 
through the strength which may be vouchsafed 


| hortation, said, “ Now, I think, before people 
/undertake to direct others how to get out of 
| the woods, they had better first get out them- 
| Selves, lest they should get tangled in the 
\brush.” As he said these words, he closed 
| the meeting. 

(To be continued.) 


Por “ The Friend.” 
Education—West-town School. 


There are few subjects connected with the 
welfare of a religious society more interesting 
or important, than the proper education of the 
children in schools, where religious and moral 
influences of a favourable character, are com- 
bined with literary and scientific instruction. 
The mixed district schools established in most 
parts of our country, are rooting out the semi- 
/naries founded many years ago by Friends, 
and conducted under the supervision of com- 


soundest principles to an extreme, In his|by the blessed Head of the Church, to extend | mittecs of Monthly or preparative Meetings ; 


aversion to the belief that one day of the week 
had more * inherenv’ virtue in it than another, 
he would have abrogated the keeping any day 


such advice and assistance as may conduce 
to the health of the body, and the benefit of 
individual members,” 





thus bringing the elementary education of the 
children of Friends almost entirely under the 
control of public political bodies, ‘The cha- 
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racter of those schools, and the associations to| Where a proper affection, and mutual kind | Judge Noggins decides it to be constitutional, 


which the pupils are subjected, at an age when 
their minds are very susceptible, and their 
judgments immature, tend to inculcate princi- 
ples and practices not only subversive of our 
religious testimonies, but dangerous to sound 
Christian morality. In many neighbourhoods 
however, almost the only accessible day 
schools are those of this description, To 
parents thus circumstanced, and who are con- 
cerned for the best welfare of their offspring, 
it must afford great relief to have an institu- 
tion such as West-town Boarding School, where 
they can send their children, and have them 
educated under the care of the Society, and 
by persons who are attached to its principles 
and testimonies. 

There is perhaps, nothing which more pow- 


erfully contributes to mould the habits and} 


principles of young persons, than the exam- 
ple of their caretakers, Almost imperceptibly 
they copy their tone, temper, language and 
actions ; and it is therefore of great importance 
to have conscientious religious teachers and 
governors, whu feel it a duty to endeavour to 
lead the youth, as far as it is in their power, 
into the path of rectitude, and to protect them 
from every corrupting or injurious influence. 
Where a sound, moral and religious education, 
is thus made a primary object, and happily 
blended with qualifications in the preceptors, 
for imparting literary and scientific knowledge 
in the various branches of a solid education, 
such a seminary, under the Divine blessing, 
can hardly fail to exert a decided and bene- 
ficial influence, in laying the foundation for a 
useful and substantial character in future life. 


Unless schools are conducted by persons of 


correct principles and consistent lives, they 
are likely to prove seminaries of evil—imbuing 


and erroneous habits, which will eventually 
be productive of bitter fruits. 

During a recent visit to West-town School, 
we were much gratified in witnessing an ex- 
amination of the scholars, ‘The studies em- 
braced spherical and plane Trigonometry, 
Surveying, Astronomy, Algebra, oral and 
written Arithmetic, Geometry, Chemistry, 
Physiology, Natural History, Geography, 
Grammar, Etymology, Book-keeping, Read- 
ing, History, ancient and modern, and Latin 
Grammar and translations. In most of these 
branches the proficiency of the pupils evinced 
an unusual degree of application on their part, 
and of care and attention in their teachers, 
Many of the scholars were quite young, and 
of course could not be expected to be very far 
advanced, but the readiness and accuracy 
with which they answered the questions put 
to them, were highly creditable and gratifying. 
In Geometry, ‘l'rigonometry, History, Geo- 
graphy, Algebra, and Arithmetic, the recita- 
tions were remarkably good. The assiduity 
and labour of the teachers, in bringing forward 
their pupils, were strikingly apparent, as well 
as the pains taken to ground them thoroughly 
in the elementary branches of a good English 
education, We were especially pleased with 
their gentle and kind manners toward their 
scholars, as well as the harmony and good 


feeling which appeared among all classes.| ble rampart vf precedents as their only defence. 











| training of the youth, in conformity with our 
the minds of the children with false notions | 


consideration, prevail among the inmates of 
such a seminary, there is a happy domestic 
influence which renders them helpful to each 
other in the preservation of order, and the 
prosecution of their studies ; while a generous 
emulation prompts their efforts, and quickens 
their energies. We are persuaded that the 
combination of these favourable influences has 
encouraged the scholars in diligent application 
to their books and learning, and that not a 
few have returned to their homes with grateful 
feelings toward their superintendents and 
teachers. 

The farm at West-town consists of about 
600 acres, and is so large as to secure the 
children from the intrusion of unsuitable neigh- 
bours, It is located in a beautiful and healthy 
country, and the improvements around the 
buildings, combined with the varied and pleas- 
ing scenery, render it a desirable residence. 
The house is furnished with good accommo- 
dations for the health and comfort of the in- 
mates, facilities for the aid of teachers and 
learners are supplied, and a large addition to 
the chemical and philosophical apparatus is 
expected to be made before the opening of the 
winter season. By this means the lectures, 
delivered to both sexes, will be rendered more 
interesting and valuable. 

It is probable the next session will com- 
mence with at least two hundred pupils, and 
we think there is much in the present charac- 
ter and condition of the School, to encourage 
Friends to continue their liberal support, and 
to give to their children the benefits and ad- 
vantages which it is so capable of imparting. 
As the original design of its establishment is 
kept to, which is the religious and circumspect 


Christian testimonies, we may humbly hope 
that the Divine blessing will continue to be 
dispensed, to shield its inmates from evil, and 
to draw the children into the love of the pre- 
cious ‘Truth, 


—————<—> 


The Institution of Slavery. 


Extracts from the Speech of Horace Mann, of 
Massachusetts, in the House of Representa- 
tives, August 17th, 1852, 


“ The Fugitive Slave Law, for instance, is 
assailed by the jurist, because it is unconstitu- 
tional ; by the patriot, because it disgraces the 
country in the eyes of the civilized world ; by 
the religious man, because it is unchristian, 
and by every one who has the sentiment of 
humanity in his bosom, for its unheard-of 
cruelty. ‘The upholders of that law can an- 
swer no one of these arraignments, Their 
only resource, therefore, is the dastardly de- 
nial of discussion and free speech—like Louis 
Napoleon, who, having no possibility of reply 
to the accusations of treachery, perjury, and 
usurpation, forbids the accusations to be made. 
Among all our constitutional judges, and 
among all those mock judges called commis- 
sioners, there is not one who has met the ar- 
yument against the constitutionality of this 
law. ‘hey intrench themselves behind a fee- 





























because Judge Scroggins had decided it to be 
so. And when we look back to Judge Scrog- 
gins for light, we find he decided it to be con- 
stitutional, because Judge Spriggins had held 
it tobe so. Chief Justice Shaw, of Massachu- 
setts, whom I regard as one of the ablest 
judges who ever administered the common 
law, anywhere, virtually admitted, in Sims’s 
case, that if the question of the constitution- 
ality of this law were a new one, the affirma- 
tive could not be sustained. I repeat, then, it 
is a dastardly order to keep silence, because 
they cannot meet discussion. Necessity is 
their only defence, 





and with necessity, 
The tyrant’s plea, excuse their devilish deeds.” 


‘« Let me state, in a few simple propositions, 
the unconstitutionality of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, which has been so much elaborated else- 
where :— 

“ Excepting the Army and Navy, the Con- 
stitution of the United States declares that ‘ no 
person shall * * be deprived of life, lib- 
erty, or property, without due process of law.’ 
It also declares that, ‘in suits at common law, 
where the value in controversy shall exceed 
$20, the right of trial by jury shall be pre- 
served,’ 

* Now, every case of claim for an alleged 
slave, necessarily involves both the question 
of liberty, and the question of property. 

*‘ By the constitution of every free State in 
this Union, every person within it is presumed 
to be a free man; or, in other words, there is 
never any prima facie presumption that any 
man within it isa slave, Every man is pre- 
sumptively free until proved to be otherwise, 
If the civil condition or status of slavery is to 
be fastened on any one, it must be done by 
the decision of a tribunal having jurisdiction 
over liberty and property—that is, by court 
and jury. The prima facie evidence that a 
man is free, entitles him to the tribunal and 
the trial of a free man, But under this fugi- 
tive slave law, a man’s prima facie right to 
the tribunal and the trial of a free man is taken 
away, not by a court and jury, but by a com- 
plaint and warrant. A claimant demands a 
human being presumptively free as a slave, 
and that mere demand is made to cancel the 
presumption of freedom and self-ownership, to 
take him away from a freeman’s tribunal of 
court and jury, and to carry him for trial be- 
fore a slave tribunal—that is, a commissioner. 
It is replied, that the decision of a commis- 
sioner that he is a slave, and not a free man, 
proves that he had no right to the tribunal and 
trial of a free man; I retort, that before an 
unbought, unbribed, freeman’s tribunal there 
might have been a contrary decision; you 
prejudged him to be a slave, by carrying him 
before a slave tribunal, and you robbed him 
of the first right of a free man, by depriving 
him of a freeman’s tribunal and trial. For 
him, and for his case, you abolish the trial by 


jury. And if, by virtue of such complaint 
and warrant, you can deprive any person, in 
any free State, of a trial by jury, you can by 
the same rule deprive all the men in all the 
free States, of this trial—that is, you can abo- 
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lish that trial for all this class of cases; and| he was set adrift, and left to find his way back 
then, by equivalent legislation, you can abolish | as he could. 
it in all cases whatever. Where, then, is that} ‘Of the first eight persons doomed to sla- 
right to a trial by jury which the Constitution | very under this law, four were free men. 
declares ‘ shall be preserved.’ ** When this dreadful law was first broach- 
“The law, then, is palpably unconstitutional, | ed, it was said that we might rely upon the 
because it takes from a man presumptively | intelligence and the integrity of the Southern 
free the right to be tried as a freeman; and it} Courts to send into the land of freedom no 
is because the Baltimore Conventions cannot | certificates that would doom men to bondage, 
answer this argument, that they forbid its pro-| unless founded upon competent and undoubted 
mulgation. testimony. But in the case of Daniel, who 
“And besides this, the proofs which the| was tried before Mr. Commissioner Smith, at 
law provides for and declares conclusive, are Buffalo, the slave claimant never carried a 
abhorrent to reason, to common sense, and to | single witness before the Court that made the 
the common law. It provides that evidence | record of slavery and of escape. The South- 
taken in a Southern State, at any time or|ern Court made the record on affidavits only, 
place which a claimant may select, without 
any notice, or any possibility of knowledge 
on the part of the person to be robbed and en- 
slaved by it, may be clandestinely carried or 
sent to any place where it is to be used, and 
there sprung upon its victim, as a wild beast 
springs from its jungle upon the passer-by ; 
and it provides that this evidence, thus surrep- 
titiously taken and used, shall be conclusive 
proof of the facts of slavery, and of escape 
from slavery, It does not submit the suffi- 
ciency of the evidence to the judgment of the 
tribunal ; but it arbitrarily makes it conclusive | cate of slavery was founded, 
whether sufficient or not. It abolishes the| ‘In another case, in Philadelphia, Commis- 
common law distinction between competency | sioner Ingraham decided some point directly 
and credibility. Indeed, it abolishes the ele-| against law and authority ; and when a deci- 
mentary idea of a court of justice itself, consi-| sion of a judge of the United States Court was 
dered as a tribunal whose functions are, first} produced against him, he coolly said, he dif- 
and chiefest, to hear both sides, and then to| fered from the judge, made out the certificate, 
discern between truth and falsehood. The} pocketed the ten dollars, and sent a human 
heathen emblem of justice was that of a god-| being to bondage. There could be no appeal 
dess, holding balances in her hand, and weigh- | from this iniquity, for the law allows none. 
ing with holy exactness, all conflicting proba-} _“‘ In another case, before Mr. Commissioner 
bilities and testimonies. ‘The true emblem of Hallett, of Boston, where white persons were 
this law would be that of some Glossin lawyer, | examined, on a charge of rescuing an alleged 
clutching at ten dollars as a bribe, and tramp-| slave, he admitted this foreign evidence of a 
ling the sacred balances under foot. State Court taken in secret, against the native 
“ What would the southern gentlemen who | born citizens of a free State.” 
hear me, say, if, while attending to your duties 
in this Hall, a miscreant in any northern city | this law, for whose authenticity I cannot per- 
or State, without knowledge or possibility of|sonally vouch; but it certainly carries veri- 
knowledge on your part, should be suborning| similitude on its face, The bill is said to have 
witnesses to obtain evidence that your house,| been concocted by a southern disunionist, 
your plantation, or cotton crop was his, and | anxious for some pretext to break up the Re- 
by and by should make his appearance on| public; and who therefore prepared a bill so 
your premises, demanding instant possession, | unconstitutional, so abominable and fiendish, 
and, in case of refusal or demur, should drag} that, as he believed, even the recklessness of 
you before some ten dollar magistrate, read northern servility must spurn it. He would 
his conclusive proof, while you are forced to|then make its rejection his war-cry for dis- 
be dumb, and then thrust you out of estate,|union, But, alas! he had not fathomed the 
house and home? And yet this fugitive law| baseness of northern politicians. What a 
is as much more atrocious than that would be, | southern ‘ fire-eater’ thought too unrighteous 
as liberty is more precious than pelf. for any human being to touch, the northern 
“The cruel fruits of this law have been/| aspirants for the Presidency adopted ‘ with 
such as might be expected to grow on so/alacrity,’ and rolled as a sweet morsel under 
wicked a stock, The first man sent into | their tongues. Now, both Whig and Demo- 
slavery under it, Adam Gibson, was a free|cratic Conventions re-affirm the law, and 
man. When the claimant’s agent brought| attribute to it a sacredness and a permanency 
Gibson to him, he refused to receive him; for| unknown to the Constitution itself, 
he knew, and he knew that all his household} ‘Sir, when I survey, one afier another, the 
and neighbours would know, that Gibson had | horrid features of this law—its palpable viola- 
never been his slave. And so, after this free| tion both of the letter and spirit of the Consti- 
man had been seized as a slave, and sentenced | tution ; its contempt and defiance of that great 
as a slave, and dragged forcibly away from| organic law, the Declaration of Independence, 
home to Maryland as a slave, by the autho-| and of the whole spirits and acts and lives of 
rity and at the expense of the United States,| our revolutionary fathers; its repugnance to 


it, without ever seeing or hearing a witness in 
the case. These affidavits were given by no- 
body knows whom, and sworn to by nobody 
knows whom—perhaps not sworn to at all, 


them, the Commissioner pronounced Daniel to 
be a slave. It afterwards turned out, on a 
hearing before Judge Conkling, of the United 
States Court, that there never had been one 


| Commissioner on which his ten dollar certifi- 




































and then gave the claimant a certified copy of 


but forged for the occasion; yet, on sight of 


particle or scintilla of evidence before the 


‘* A story is current respecting the origin of 











all the noblest maxims and principles of the 
British Constitution, consecrated and hallowed 
as these have been from age to age by patriots’ 
struggles and by martyrs’ blood ; its fabrica- 
tion of such a code of evidence as was never 
before placed on the statute-book of any civil- 
ized nation ; its provisions for deciding conclu- 
sively the question of a man’s liberty in what 
is to him a foreign State, and before what is 
to him a foreign tribunal, without the possibi- 
lity of his appearing there to confront wit- 
nesses, or even of knowing what the conspi- 
rators against him are doing; its peremptory 
orders to seize a man and try the unspeak- 
ably, precious question of his freedom and his 
sel{-ownership, ‘in a summary manner,’ when 
even robbers, pirates, and murderers, must 
have notice of their accusation, adequate time 
to prepare for defence and counsel for assist- 
ance ; its bribing magistrates to decide against 
liberty, and in favour of slavery, and its crea- 
tion of a set of officers, some of whom have 
so decided as to prove themselves capable of 
accepting a bribe; its instant execution of the 
dreadful sentence without appeal or writ of 
error ; its repudiation of the statute of limita- 
tions, (the policy of which is recognized by 
all civilized nations, not only in cases of debt, 
but in regard to the title to real estate, and 
even in regard to crimes,) so that a master 
who has abandoned his slave for forty years, 
can come and pluck him from wife and chil- 
dren, from home, property and friends ;—and 
when further, | see the practical workings of 
this law ;—free northern citizens carried into 
boridage; southern professors in the art of 
kidnapping, chasing the shrieking fugitive 
from all his hiding-places, and his altars; 
monster fathers pursuing the children of their 
own loins, as lately happened in New York, 
to sell them into slavery ; the virtuous woman 
hunted by the lecher, from whose whips and 
scourgings she had fled, to avoid his guilty em- 
brace; thousands of laborious and peaceful 
citizens amongst us, surrounded by self-earned 
comfort and competence, fleeing from all the 
endearing relations of kindred and neighbour- 
hood, out of a republic into a monarchy, to 
regain the lost birthright of freedom,—thus 
re-enacting the scenes of the Huguenot flight 
under Charles 1X.; and as the crowning cru- 
elty of the whole, an entire race of free peo- 
ple, of innocent people, of people whose ances 

‘tors fought and fell in the battles of the 
Revolution, and who have as much right, 
not merely to security and protection, but to 
the feeling of security and protection, under 
our Government, as you or |—when I see 
these people, filled with consternation and 
dismay for themselves and for their children, 
trembling when they look around them upon 
the earth, lest some tiger in human shape, 
should spring from his ambush and seize them, 
and plunge them into slavery’s hell, and trem- 
bling when they look upward into the sky, 
because God seems to have forsaken them ;— 
sir, when [ contemplate all these things, | am 
compelled, though against the common faith, 

to acknowledge evidence of supernatural in- 

spiration in the hearts of men. But it is in- 





fernal and diabolical inspiration, whose evi- 
Sir, this Fugitive Slave 


dences | recognize. 





















































Law was not made by man alone; for unaid- 
ed total depravity is not equal to all its atroci- 
ties. Place the law and the Baltimore edicts 
side by side—the command and the prohibtion 
together. ‘You shall chase the fugitive but 
you shall not speak.’ As in the days of the 
early Christians, or like the Pilgrim Fathers, 
in the times of the non-conformists, we may 
hold our meetings only in dens or caves, or 
in the most secret recesses of our dwellings, 
with doors locked and guarded. Once the 
bloodhounds were muzzled; now the blood- 


hounds are let loose and freemen are muz- 
zled.” 


Selected. 
LET US LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 


Let us love one another! not long may we stay, 

In this bleak world of mourning; some droop while 
‘tis day, 

Others fade in their noon, and few linger till eve ; 

Oh! there breaks not a heart, but leaves some one to 
grieve ; 

And the fondest, the purest, the truest that met, 

Have still found the need to forgive and forget, 

Then oh! though the hopes that we nourished decay, 

Let us love one another as long as we stay. 


There are hearts like the ivy, though all be decayed, 
That seemed to twine fondly in sunlight and shade, 
No Icaves droop in sadness, still gayly they spread, 
Undimm’'d midst the blighted, the lonely, and dead ; 
But the mistletoe clings to the oak, not in part, 

But with leaves closely round it, the root in its heart ; 
Exists but to twine it,—imbibe the same dew, 

Or to fall with its loved oak, and perish there too. 


Thus, let’s love one another, ’midst sorrows the worst, | 


Unaltered and fond, as we loved at the first. 

Tho’ the false wing of pleasure may change and for- 
sake, 

And the bright urn of wealth into particles break, 

There are some sweet affections that wealth cannot 
buy, 

That cling but still closer when sorrow draws nigh, 

And remain with us yet, though all else pass away ; 

Let us love one another as long as we stay, 


—<__— 


Selected. 
SPEAK NO ILL. 


Nay, speak no ill! a kindly word 
Can never leave a sting behind; 
And, oh! to breathe each tale we’ve heard, 
Is far beneath a noble mind, 
Full oft a better seed is sown 
By choosing thus the kinder plan ; 
For if but little good be known, 
Suill let us speak the best we can. 


Give me the heart that fain would hide— 
Would fain another’s fault efface ; 
How can it pleasure huinan pride 
‘To prove humanity but base ? 
No; let us reach a higher mood, 
A nobler estimate of man; 
Be earnest in the search for good, 
And speak of all the best we can. 


Then speak no ill—but lenient be ; 
‘To other’s failings, as your own ; 
If you ’re the first a fault to sce, 
Be not the first to make it known; 
For life is but a passing day, 
No lip may tell how brief its span; 
‘Then, oh! the little time we stay, 
Let’s speak of all the best we can. 


It is said of the great and good Dr. Boer- 


have, that he never regarded calumny and 
detraction, nor ever thought it necessary to 


THE FRIEND. 


confute them. They are, says he, sparks, 
which if you do not blow them will go out of 
themselves. 


rr 


The surest remedy against scandal, is to 
live it down by perseverance in well doing, 
and by praying to God, that he would cure 
the distempered minds of those who traduce 
and injure us, 


THE FRIEND. 


TENTH MONTH 16, 1852. 

We have received an inquiry from a Friend 
at a distance, why there has nothing been 
said in the columns of “ The Friend,” relative 
to the duty of the members of the religious 
Society of Friends in the approaching Presi- 
dential election? and intimating the course 
which the inquirer thinks they ought to pur- 
sue, In reply, we may say, that our Journal 
has never attempted to meddle in_ political 
affairs of that character, they being entirely 
| foreign to the objects for which it was insti- 
|tuted, and has so far been conducted, Every 
one may be safely left to judge for himself, 
both as regards his duty to vote, and the can- 
didate whom, if he does vote, he will support. 
Certainly, whatever measures do not promote 
the welfare of the whole community, cannot 
be right, but we may differ in our views of 
men, and of the elective franchise ; and the 
columns of a religious and literary journal is 
not a suitable place for discussions on these 
points, 


A short communication from a subscriber 
in Ohio, in relation to the use of the produce 
of Slave labour, has been received. We are 
much obliged to the writer for the kind inter- 
est which he manifests in ** The Friend,” and 
its extended circulation; but we think the 
comparison which he draws between using 
such produce, and articles which we saw 
| stolen from their owner, will not hold good; 

as could be readily shown, did it appear expe- 
_— to enter upon such a discussion in our 
| paper; but we think at the present time it is not 
|expedient, and he will therefore understand 
| why his essay has not been published. 





As our Government is taking steps to open 
commercial intercourse with Japan, we have 
thought some account of that country would 
be interesting to our readers, and have there- 
fore transferred from the National Intelli- 


gencer a short description of its prominent 
features, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions. —Samuel Bettle, 
Jr., No. 101 North Tenth street; Charles Ellis, 
No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 Chest- 
nut street; William Bettle, No. 244 North 
Sixth street, and No, 14 South Third street ; 
John C, Allen, No. 179 South Fifih street, and 
No. 227 North Front street ; Horatio C. Wood, 
No. 210 Race street, and No. 37 Chestnut 


street; William Thomas, No. 242 North Fifih 
street, and No. 49 South Wharves; Town- 
send Sharpless, No. 187 Arch street, and No. 
32 South Second street ; John M. Whitall, No. 
161 Filbert street, and No, 138 Race street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.—John 
C, Allen, No. 179 South Fifth street. Wil- 
liam Kinsey, Frankford. John M, Whitall, 
No. 161 Filbert street. 

Physician and Superintendent.—Joshua H. 
Worthington, M. D. 

Steward.—John Wistar. 

Matron.—Margaret N. Wistar. 


Whiteland Boarding-School for Girls. 


A few more scholars are desired for the 
Winter Term, to commence the 2nd of Elev- 
enth month next. Those inclining to send, 
are requested to make early application to 


Yarptey Warner, 


Warren Tavern P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
Ninth month 22d, 1852. 


Wanted also a young woman, to assist in 
teaching. Apply as above. 


Friends’ Boarding-School at West-town. 


The Winter Session of Friends’ Boarding-School at 
West-town, will commence on Second-day, the Ist of 
the Eleventh month. 

Parents and others intending to send children to 
the School, will please make early application to 
Joseph Snowdon, Superintendent at the School, or 
Joseph Scattergood, Treasurer, No. 84 Mulberry 
street, Philadelphia. 

Stages will leave Friends’ Bookstore, at No. 84 
Mulberry street, on Second-day, the Ist, and Third. 
day, the 2nd of the Eleventh month, at 12 o’clock, m. 
The baggage wagon will leave the same place on 
Third-day morning, at 8 o’clock. 

It is very desirable that the children should be 
taken or sent to the School punctually, on the days 
designated. 


Philad., Ninth mo. 21st, 1852. 


WANTED 


To commence at the upening of the Winter 
Session, a Teacher for the Girls’ Primary 
School, at West-town Boarding-school, Apply 
to Hannah Rhoads, Marple, Delaware county, 
Pa.; Beulah H. Nicholson, Haddonfield, N. 
J.; Sidney Coates, No. 330 Arch street, Phi- 
ladelphia. 


The Treasurer of “The Philadelphia Association 
of Friends for the Instruction of Poor Children,” re- 
sides at No. 114} Arch street, and not as stated last 
week, 144}. He will be glad to receive donations to 
aid the schools, the funds for the support of which are 
nearly exhausted, 


oe 


Marnriep, at Friends’ meeting house, Haddonfield, 
New Jersey, on Fifth-day, 23d ult., Franxuin B. 
Hambuin, trom Windham, Maine, to Erma E, M., 
daughter of the late Simeon Eastlack, of the former 
place. 


Diep, on the 14th of Eighth month last, Marta W., 
wife of William Cowperthwaite, aged 54 years. And 
on the Ist instant, their daughter Evizazetn J., aged 
nearly 20 years; both members of the Southern Dis- 
trict Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 
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